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At Salem Country Club, October 21, 1927, At Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, Photos by H. P. K., 
Six Months After Planting October 21, 1927 


Korean Chrysanthemum 





New Introduction of Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 





A remarkable new perennial of iron-clad hardiness from Korea. Large white 
flowers with golden center resembling a glorified ox-eye daisy, often turning to 
a light claret pink. 


Quickly forming large clumps, in latest Fall when the garden would be dreary, 
it bursts forth in marvelous profusion, adding two to three weeks of garden joy. 


As a cut flower it is wonderful, the long and wiry stems holding up the flowers 
perfectly, and lasting bright and fresh indoors for a week or more. Everyone 
will want it who wants to keep sunshine in the late Autumn Garden. 

PRICES: Strong Plants, 40c each, $2.60 per 10, $21.00 per 100. 


Strong Clumps, 75c each, $6.00 per 10, $50.00 per 100. 
Delivered free in U. S. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Salem, Massachusetts 
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Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
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Early November Work 


IT is important to clean up and burn all debris, especially in 


borer is found. 
king to the Rhododendrons and 


IF you have been troubled with insect pests in the vegetable 


now, leaving it in ridges. 


BE sure to remove the old leaves of Peonies, Larkspur, 
Hollyhocks and Foxgloves. 


TUBEROUS rooted Begonias require somewhat different 


n most other tubers and bulbs. 


As soon as they are blackened by frost they should be 
lifted and placed in piles on the floor of a shed or in some 
other sheltered place where they can be left without be- 
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through the Winter particularly well in sand or in peat 
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However, some will go through the Winter well if left 
with a clump of earth upon them. They should be packed 
in boxes of earth or close together on a cellar floor. 
the floor is made of concrete a layer of earth or coal 
ashes should be placed under the clumps. 


DAHLIAS can be kept safely in a cellar where the tem- 
perature is well above the freezing point but not warm 


If 


The tubers should be examined 
Winter. The clumps may well 


have a little earth adhering to them, and should always 
be placed with the stems down so that whatever fluid 
they contain will drain away. Dahlias can be wintered 


eat moss which, when slightly 
tubers from drying out and at 


the same time will not induce decay. 
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New York Florists 

















NEW YORK, N. Y. 


369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part of the 
country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 




















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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UNDER TH* PARK ST. CHURCH 
EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Ef Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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Boston Society of Landscape Architects 
Chapter of the 


f Landscape Architects 


The landscape architect is trained to develop beauty and efficiency in 
land adapted for human use—beauty not merely as a luxury but as a 
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16 Arlington Street, Boston 
JOHN NOLEN 

Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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Caku R. PARKER 

99 Warren Street, Brookline 
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250 Stuart Street, Boston 
JaMEs S. PRAY 

50 Garden Street, Cambridge 
EDWIN M. PRELLWITZ 
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5 Boylston Street, Oambridge 
ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF 

11 Beacon Street, Boston 
Faris B. SMITH 
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Providence, R. I. 
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ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 
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Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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The Pompon Dahlia 


The Coming Flower 
That’s Here Now 


A summer floral delight unequaled for 
house or table decoration—just as good in 


Special list on request. 
WILL ROUNDS 
The Studio Gardens 

112 First St. (Dept. A) 


the garden. 


Lowell, Mass. 














IRIS PEONIES 


Catalogue 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Hingham’s Famous Elm Trees 

EW ENGLAND is famous for its Elm trees. There 
N are few New Engand towns, however, which have 

gone so far in protecting their Elm trees and in 
planting new trees as Hingham, on the South Shore of 
Massachusetts. Hingham, which has been known for a cen- 
tury as a town of Elms, is conscious of its heritage and 
proud of its wide, tree-arched thoroughfares. Hingham has 
only 6,000 permanent inhabitants, but within its borders 
there are 80 miles of tree-lined streets with 4,800 trees, 
under the direct supervision of the town forest warden. 

Some of these trees are famous, none more so than the 
Cushing Elm, on the road between Hingham and Cohasset, 
which is 200 years old, and under the spreading branches of 
which a colonial preacher held services for the troops bound 
northward in preparation for the siege of Boston. One of 
the largest trees is in South Hingham, and has a circumfer- 
ence of 17 ft. 15 in. Although very old, it is in a fine state of 
cultivation. Thus far the town has not lost an Elm tree from 
the leopard moth, which has done much damage in other 
sections. 

Hingham is taking ample thought for the future, and is 
one of the few towns which raises its own shade trees in its 
own nurseries. There are two of these nurseries in Hingham, 
where 1,800 trees are under cuitivation, Elms, Norway 
Maples, Lindens and Pines of varying ages, some grown 
from seed. It is from these nurseries that the town’s street 
trees come, an average of 150 being set out each year, some 
in new streets and some for replacing trees which have died 
from the oiling of the roads, electric light work, and the 
laying of gas pipes. Besides its nurseries, Hingham has a 50- 
acre town forest, where 60,000 trees have been set out, 
mostly White Pine and Spruces. 





Weed Survey in Pennsylvania 

‘*Almost appalling,’’ is the way Dr. E. M. Gress, Pennsy!]- 
vanian state botanist, describes the growth of noxious weeds, 
after a field survey made during early September in con- 
nection with the enforcement of the Pennsylvania Seed Law, 
in Berks, Montgomery, Bucks, Lehigh and part of Lancaster 
counties. 

‘‘Perhaps the most annoying weed is chicory or blue 
daisy,’’ says Dr. Gress. ‘‘ While chicory does not have creep- 
ing roots like Canada thistle, horse nettle and several other 
of the most noxious weeds, it seems to be spreading and 
becoming more abundant than any of the others. The seeds 
of chicory are very small and each plant continues to bloom 
and mature seeds throughout the Summer, so that an enor- 
mous quantity of seeds is produced.”’ 

There is a state law against chicory and Canada thistle, the 
enforcement of which is charged to the local authorities, so 
that anyone aggrieved or about to be injured should become 
familiar with the provisions of the law and see to it that they 
are carried out.. A copy of the law may be secured by writ- 
ing the Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Bulletin 448 of the Pennsyvania Department of Agricul- 
ture, Harrisburg, entitled ‘‘Pennsylvania Weeds, Their Con- 
trol and Eradication,’’ is sent free to all gardeners and other 
property owners who are troubled with weeds. 

The bulletin describes practical ways to control Canada 
thistle, plantain, chicory, false flax, field pepper grass, horse 
nettle, garlic, winter cress, cockle, perennial or field sow 
thistle, quack grass, clover dodder, morning glory, hawk- 
weeds, oxeye daisy, wild carrot, and wild mustard. 





Dr. Marlatt Succeeds Dr. Howard 

After more than 33 years of service as chief entomologist 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Dr. Leland 
O. Howard has retired as the chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, and has been succeeded by Dr. C. L. Marlatt, a 
member of the department since 1888, and who for the past 
five years has been associate chief in charge of the regulatory 
work of the bureau, and also chairman of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board. 

Dr. Howard is now in his fiftieth year of Government serv- 
ice, having joined the entomological branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1878, soon after his graduation from 
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Cornell University. He retires as chief at his own request, 
but this does not mean retirement from service. He has 
passed his seventieth birthday, and has asked to be relieved 
of the administrative ‘duties of his office, but proposes to 
devote his full energies to the field of entomological research, 
in which he has long been recognized as perhaps the most 
distinguished investigator. 
Small Garden Competition 

Another small garden competition is to be conducted by 
the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York 
City, in 1928. The competition will be open to all persons 
other than landscape architects, and the New York Botani- 
eal Garden has undertaken to lay out and plant in a promi- 
nent location in its grounds a garden on the lines of the win- 
ning design, maintaining the same as a public exhibition 
prize garden for at least one year. The first prize will be 
$100; the second prize $75; and the third prize $25. The 
plot to be covered is approximately 40x52 feet, and full 
particulars may be obtained by writing to the New York 
Botanical Garden. Two of these competitions have already 
been conducted, and have been very successful. The prize- 
winning plan of the 1927 competition was published in 
Horticulture, May 1. A garden embodying the general ideas 
and most of the details of this plan was laid out at the 
Garden this season and will be maintained during 1928. 





Mrs. Perkins to Lecture in Boston 

Mrs. John Carroll Perkins, of Seattle, Wash., has re- 
turned from Europe, where she spent the Summer visiting 
gardens and making pictures in preparation for new lec- 
tures. Two lectures are to be given by her in Boston for the 
benefit of the French Protestant Hospital in Bordeaux. The 
first lecture will be given Friday, November 4, on Italian 
gardens, and the second on Thursday, November 10, on 
English gardens, both at 3 P. M. These lectures are to be 
given in the Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First 
Church at 64 Marlborough Street, and tickets are being 
sold by Mrs. Louis C. Cornish, of 39 Fayerweather Street, 
Cambridge. 





Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association 


Mrs. Henry Ford of Detroit was elected president of the 
Woman’s National Farm and Garden Association at the 
annual meeting, which was held in Boston, at the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, October 13 and 14. 

The other officers chosen are a8 follows: first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. William G. Jones, Jr., New York; second vice- 
president, Miss Marian Roby Case, Weston, Mass.; third 
vice-president, Mrs. George U. Crocker, Boston; recording 
secretary, Mrs. A. M. Hume, Melrose, Mass.; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Clara M. Boltz, Germantown, Pa.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Herbert B. Hasmer, Concord, Mass. 

Members-at-large of the council are: Miss Gertrude Cope- 
land of Maine, Mrs. Edward C. Green of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Alfred H. Gross of Illinois, Mrs. John S. Wagner of New 
Jersey, Mrs. L. D. Dewey of Ohio, Miss Jane B. Haines of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. William C. Conant of Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Carl Willis Davis of Pennsylvania, Mrs. L. Seton Lind- 
say of New York, Mrs. George R. Clegg of Ohio, Mrs. Howard 
Lewis of Pennsylvania and Mrs. ed ae 8. Mitchell of Penn- 
sylvania. . 

Miss Marian Roby Case, the a president, acted as 
chairman of the business meeting on the 13th, introducing 
the heads of the branch organizations and the leaders of 
various committees, who gave detailed reports of the work 
’ that is being done. Luncheon to the delegates was served at 
the residence of Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, 314 Commonwealth 
Avenue, and there was an address by Mrs. May Eliot Hobbs 
on ‘‘ Women’s Institutes, the Forward Movement in English 
Country Life.’’ 


List of Preferred Roses 

The result of the second referendum on ‘‘preferred Roses’’ 
was announced at the recent meeting of the American Rose 
Society on the Du Pont estate at Kennett Square, Pa. The 
vote was surprisingly similar to that of 1926, showing that 
the Rose growers of this country have very definite likes and 
dislikes as regards varieties. The winning Roses are listed 
as follows in order of preference: 
PREFERRED STANDARD Hyprip TEAS: 


Radiance Duchess of Wellington 
Red Radiance Columbia 
Ophelia Mme. Edouard Herriot 


Souv. de Claudius Pernet 
Los Angeles 
Mme. Butterfly 


Gruss an Teplitz 
Mrs. Aaron Ward 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 


These are the same as the best 12 last year, with the 
following changes in position: Red Radiance and Ophelia 
changed places with each other, as did also Mrs. Aaron Ward 
and Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria. Souv. de Claudius Pernet 
moved up from ninth to fourth place and Mme. Edouard 
Herriot from tenth to ninth, while Duchess of Wellington 
was lowered from fourth to seventh place, Columbia from 
seventh to eighth, and Gruss an Teplitz from eighth to tenth. 


PREFERRED NOVELTIES IN Hysrip TEAS: 


Dame Edith Helen 
Ville de Paris 
Wilhelm Kordes 
Mrs. E. P. Thom 
Mrs. Henry Bowles 
Lady Margaret Stewart 
PREFERRED CLIMBING ROSES: 
Dr. Van Fleet 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
Silver Moon 
PREFERRED POLYANTHAS: 
Cecile Brunner 
Lafayette 
PREFERRED Hyprip PERPETUALS: 
Frau Karl Druschki 
Mrs. John Laing 
Paul Neyron 
MISCELLANEOUS PREFERENCES: 
Hugonis 
Conrad F. Meyer 


Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 
John Russell 

Aspirant Marcel Rouyer 
Bessie Chaplin 

Mrs. Lovell Swisher 
Naomi 


American Pillar 
Mary Wallace 
Climbing American Beauty 


Miss Edith Cavell 
Orleans 


Ulrich Brunner 
Georg Arends 
Gen. Jacqueminot 


Harison’s Yellow 
Austrian Copper 


F. J. Grootendorst 


The discussion following the presentation of this prefer- 
ence list by Mr. J. H. Nicolas, of West Grove, brought out 
regrets that some fine newer Roses had not had full oppor- 
tunity to get into the ‘‘preferred dozen.’’ Among those thus 
mentioned were several in the list of preferred novelties, and 
the following: Wilhelm Kordes, Doris Traylor, Helen Terry, 
Henry Nevard (H.P.), Irish Charity, Irish Sweetness, Irish 
Hope, Irish Morn, Irish Courage, Gwen Nash, Li Bures, Mrs. 
W. E. Nickerson, Rose Dawn, Cuba, Roselandia, Sir David 
Davis, Beacon (Cl.), Tim Page. 

The supremacy of Radiance and Columbia was stoutly 
defended by several members. 





Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission 


A poster contest is being planned by the Benevolent 
Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission of Boston for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a poster for use in the organization’s work. 
The contest will be open to art school students and high 
school teachers, and will be divided into two classes. Class 
A will be open to art school students, with a first prize of 
fifteen dollars. Class B will be open to high school teachers, 
with a first prize of teh dollars. The contest will close 
Wednesday, February 15, 1928, and entries must be de- 
livered flat at the office of the Benevolent Fraternity Fruit 
and Flower Mission, Horticultural Hall, Boston, by noon of 
that day. Full particulars may be obtained at the above 
address. 
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BULBS FOR FORCING IN THE HOUSE 


g ge situation as regards Narcissi for forcing is not 
wholly satisfactory. Growers in the South, where most 

of the bulbs came from last year, seem to have had 
heavy losses. All this applies to the more common varieties 
of the long and short trumpet Daffodils. Paper Whites are 
not plentiful, and the bulbs appear to be small. It is evident 
that the Narcissus bulb industry, although encouraged by 
the Federal Horticultural Board, has not become very well 
established as yet. 

The result of this situation is seen in a larger use of Hya- 
cinths and Tulips for forcing. Dutch Roman Hyacinths are in 
plentiful supply and are readily forced. They can be used 
by amateurs with confidence. French Roman Hyacinths are 
also very attractive and easily forced, but are more expen- 
sive. Many Freesias are being forced, but the bulbs this year 
are not very large, and Freesias, of course, require four or 
five months before coming into bloom. 

The ordinary Hyacinths are good forcing bulbs, and are 
plentiful. They may be grown freely, but it is far better to 
use pots or pans (the florists’ namé for broad, low pots) than 
the old-fashioned Hyacinth glasses. Crocuses are readily 
forced if care is taken to get the root growth thoroughly 
established. The one disadvantage found in Tulips is the fact 
that they do not come into bloom until after the first of the 
year. About the only exception is the little Due von Thol 
Tulip, which, although dwarf, is very attractive and can be 
made to bloom in a few weeks even when forced in pebbles 
and water. 

All the bulbs named except the Freesias must be kept in 
a dark, cool place until the little roots have made good 
growth. This requires several weeks, the time varying with 
the condition of the bulbs and the temperature. Paper White 
Narcissi, Hyacinths and Crocuses may be forced in bowls 
containing pebbles and water, the water being allowed to 


barely touch the bottom of the bulbs. This is very important 
except in the case of Paper Whites. The bulbs are certain to 
decay if much water comes in contact with them. 

All of the bulbs named may be grown in prepared fibre 
such as is sold at the seed stores or in peat moss to which 
a little sand has been added. Then fancy bowls or other 
containers without drainage may be used. It is important, 
however, to have the fibre or moss well prepared. There is 
no better plan than to put it in a pan and cover it with 
water, allowing it to soak for several hours, until it is thor- 
oughly saturated. The water may then be squeezed out and 
the receptacles filled. It is always well, however, to put a 
little charcoal in the bottom of the bowls. When using moss 
or fibre the bulbs should be set so that the noses slightly 
protrude and the moss or fibre must never be allowed to 
become dry or the bulbs will be ruined. At the same time, a 
surplus of water must be avoided. There are many failures 
because this fact is overlooked. 

After all, the best way to force all bulbs, with the excep- 
tion of the Paper White Narcissus, is in pots or pans filled 
with soil which contains some leaf mould and sand. A little 
potting soil of just the right texture can usually be obtained 
from seedsmen and florists. The potted bulbs should be set 
with the noses just under the surface. 

In order to obtain good root growth before forcing is 
begun, the pots may be set on the bottom of a cool cellar in 
as dark a place as possible. It is wise but not necessary to 
cover the pots with sand or sifted coal ashes. When this is 
done, there is no danger of the bulbs being forced upward 
as the roots grow. Another way to start root growth is to set 
the pots in a darkened coldframe or to bury them in a trench 
in the open ground, on a bed of coal ashes, which will keep 
the roots from burrowing into the ground through the holes 
in the bottom of the pots. The pots may be covered with loose 
sand or ashes, boards being set A-shaped on the ground to 
exclude rain. If left until very cool weather, it may be neces- 





DUTCH ROMAN HYACINTHS ARE GROWING IN POPULARITY BECAUSE OF THE EASE WITH WHICH THEY 
CAN BE FORCED IN WINTER 
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sary to use a thick coating of manure to keep the ground 
from freezing. 

There is one advantage in having the pots in the cellar; 
they can be examined at any time by rapping them on the side 
of a table so that the ball of earth will fall out in the hand. 
When the soil is filled with white roots, the bulbs are ready 
for taking into a heated room. 

Even when forcing is to be done in fibre or moss, it is just 
as important to obtain this root growth. With Freesias, it 
is only necessary to keep the potted bulbs in a place which is 
somewhat shaded and not very warm, as the tops and roots 
start growing at the same time. 

In addition to the bulbs named, the Lily of the Valley may 
be forced indoors. Several of the seedsmen have especially 
prepared pips which are easily forced into flower in a few 
weeks at any time during the Winter. 


BOX HEDGES IN WINTER 
AND SUMMER 


Nothing has been found to equal Boxwood for edgings 
and low hedges. The charm of Box is felt the moment 
one enters a garden where it is being grown. Unfortunately, 
it is not very hardy, and must be given adequate and 
intelligent protection when used in the North, but with 
the right care it is possible to maintain Box hedges, 
even in New England, for many years. The vital point in 
preparing Box for Winter is the thorough saturation of the 
soil with water. Water should be applied just before the 
ground is likely to freeze, and should reach the roots in 
generous quantities. No amount of overhead protection will 
compensate for the lack of moisture in the ground. 

The covering to be used will vary in different locations. 
There is nothing better than Pine needles, which in localities 
where they are plentiful may be spread on the ground to the 
depth of five or six inches all around the base of the plants 
and for a foot on each side. It is desirable to keep the frost 
from reaching the roots. Oak leaves may be used but are 
not as satisfactory. Probably peat moss is the best covering 
where Pine needles are not available. 

The Box plants themselves will need protection from the 
wind and from the sun. This is given most successfully by 
using Pine or Hemlock boughs placed in and around the 
Boxwood so as to com- 


In addition to being injured by the sun and wind, Box- 
wood often suffers severely from attacks of the Box Leaf 
Miner, a tiny insect which sometimes appears in great 
numbers and causes the plants to take on a brown, burned 
appearance. Several of the popular plant sprays now on the 
market have been used with success in combating this pest, 
but the greatest caution must be exercised not to get them 
strong enough to scorch the foliage. Perhaps the old-time 
remedy of molasses and water is the safest. This spray is 


made by mixing one gallon of water and one pint of cheap 
molasses, and is sprayed over the plants in May. It makes 
the leaves sticky and when the flies alight on them they are 
unable to escape, perhaps because of their very long legs. It 
gives remarkably quick results, and in several instances has 
completely cleaned up Box hedges which were badly infested. 


THE QUESTION OF PLANTS 
DISLIKING LIME 


Dear Sir :—In your October 1 number you print Mr. D. M. 
Andrew’s list of ‘‘plants which do not care for lime,’’ in- 
cluding Clematis, Dodecatheon, Erigeron, Mertensia and 
Polemonium. Now all these thrive in the lime soil of Mis- 
souri, which is death to the broad-leaved evergreens, and 


‘some others in the list are not beyond question. 


The Shooting-star (Dodecatheon meadia) is common on 
limestone glades which are barely covered with clay, leaf- 
mold and. moss. Along creeks flowing over limestone and 
beneath limestone cliffs, Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium van 
bruntiae) is not rare, and there Mertensia virginica is very 
common in wide patches larger than an ordinary room. 

Of the Clematis we have plenty of Virgin’s Bower (C. 
virginiana) along our shady Ozark streams, and in the rock- 
iest limestone hillsides C. verticillaris finds itself at home. 
Erigeron includes that ubiquitous pest, Horseweed, our 
familiar Robin’s Plantain, and the Fleabanes, which are even 
more plentiful along the roadsides of our mountains and 
hills. 

—Albert Chandler. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





pletely cover it. A good 
plan to follow is to drive 
stakes into the ground on 
each side of the hedge and 
about eight feet apart. A 
strip of seantling nailed 
to these stakes will hold 
the evergreen boughs in 
place so that they will not 
be dislodged by the wind 
and will not rest too heav- 
ily on the Box plants. 

Burning of Boxwood is 
most likely to be suffered 
in March or even in April 
so that the covering on 
the Boxwood should not 
be removed too soon. Of 
course, all such work must 
be regulated largely by 
the season and by the lo- 
cation. Some garden 
makers protect their Box 
by covering it with burlap 
resting on stakes. The 
cloth must not rest on the 
plants. 
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A SUBURBAN GARDEN PLANTED EXCLUSIVELY WITH ANNUALS 


MAKING A GARDEN OF ANNUALS 


HE phase of gardening which is my special hobby is 

the growing of annuals. Of course we all know that the 

first thing to consider is the preparation of the soil. 
The beds where the annuals are to grow should be dug about 
a foot and one-half deep and all the stones removed. I also 
take out some of sub-soil, which I replace with good loam, 
with which is incorporated about one-fourth well rotted cow 
manure, and some leaf mould. The beds are heaped up about 
four inches to allow for settling, and are top dressed with a 
little bone meal and wood ashes. 

The beds where I grow my seedlings in the Spring are 
prepared in this way the previous Fall, and before sowing 
the seed in the Spring, I mix fresh sifted loam and clean 
sand (three parts loam and one of sand) and cover the bed 
the thickness of about two inches. I then sow the seeds and 
water carefully when necessary. My plants usually come up 
in hordes, and thinning out is one of my trials. I shut my 
eyes tight, snatch the seedlings that I cannot use and throw 
them where I shall not have to see their withered remains. 

My first planting of seeds in the open ground is usually 
about May 14. The last two weeks of June are very busy 
ones, with hundreds of little plants to be transplanted. I 
always transplant early in the morning. The previous even- 
ing I thoroughly water the ground where the plants are to be 
grown and also water the young plants which are to be 
moved. Seldom do the seedlings wilt. If the weather is un- 
usually hot at transplanting time I fill each hole with water 
and allow it to be absorbed before filling in with dry earth. 
Plants like Salpiglossis, Seabiosa, Asters and Phlox I usually 
cover with strawberry boxes for two days after transplant- 
ing, if the weather is hot and I watch carefully that the 
plants do not become dry. Too much water I find as harmful 
as too little. Some flowers like Petunias, Calendulas, French, 
Marigolds and Asters I transplant twice. The Verbena, Love- 
in-a-Mist, Scabiosa, Salpiglossis, Portulaca, Lobelia, Arctotis 
and Alyssum are best grown where planted, and thinned out. 

About the second week in July the buds appear and 
then I begin to apply weak liquid manure once a week. If 
it is used before the budding stage, the plants will go to 
foliage rather than flower. To my mind one of the most im- 
portant things to insure healthy plants is continual aerating 
of the top soil, after the plants have been put in their perma- 


nent places. This constant loosening of the earth around the 
plants is absolutely necessary. The top soil must never be 
allowed to cake. The staking of some plants very early is 
also necessary. 

One of the most interesting as well as most disappointing 
results in a garden comes when you have planned a color 
scheme according to label on the seed package, and find that 
instead of having a bed of pinks and lavenders, a beautiful 
violet and rose and white combination presents itself—much 
more beautiful than I could possibly have planned. Last 
year I planted a bed of Snapdragons in the pastel shades, 
bordered with rose and white Drummond’s Phlox. Everyone 
on the Snapdragons came out pure white, while the Phlox 
was every color. It was lovely but very different from what 
I had expected. 

The spraying of a garden is very important. My plan is 
to spray very early in the season and continue until the 
last Zinnia or Calendula or Aster is left. A garden to me is 
a place to indulge individual taste, whether in arrangément, 
or in color scheme and one does not achieve a lovable, liv- 
able, intimate garden until one has put one’s self into it— 
lived in it, walked in it, dreamed of it, studied it, and 
brooded over it, and woven into it some knowledge gained 
from experience, together with sentiment and tenderness. 

This garden covers a space about 75 feet by 50 feet and 
is devoted exclusively to annuals. By keeping a garden 
diary each year I am able to plan the garden so that a large 
number of flowers are in bloom at all times, thus maintain- 
ing a continuous display after the blooming season becomes 
well established. It is not at its best until the second week 
in September, but for the balance of the Summer is a con- 
stant sheet of bloom. 

The following is a list of the annuals which I used the 
past season: Ageratum, Sweet Alyssum, Calendula, Gyp- 
sophila, annual Larkspur, “Petunia, Drummond’s Phlox, 
Salpiglossis, dwarf Zinnia, Seabiosa, Lobelia, Lantana, an- 
nual Mallow, Nicotiana (crimson), Asters (all kinds but 
especially the single Aster), Cosmos (double and single), 
Verbena, dwarf Calliopsis, Gladioli, Portulaca, Blue Lace- 
flower, Marigolds (African and. French), Candytuft, annual 
ornamental grass (Cloudgrass), Snapdragons, Nigella or 
Love-in-a-Mist, and Mignonette. 

—Barbara Dorr. 
Newton, Mass. 
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The Coming Orchid Exhibition in New York 


It is officially announced by the Trustees of the American 
Orchid Society that the Third National Orchid Exhibition, 
which was originally scheduled to be gwen next May m the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, will be 
held instead in the Exposition Hall of the Madison Square 
Garden, Eighth Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York. This 
hall has now been definitely engaged and arrangements for 
the Exhibition are being perfected. The Exhabition will be 
held May 10, 11 and 12,1928. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT ON THE 
BLOOMING OF PLANTS 


CCORDING to a government publication, scientists 
have discovered facts about the effect of the length of 
day on the blossoming of plants any one of which 

make it possible to fool the flowers into blooming at unusual 
seasons. This is done by covering the plants an hour or more 
before sunset each day or by taking potted plants into the 
cellar for an hour or two at the end of the day. This plan 
produces sunlight conditions approximating Autumn, with 
a shorter duration of daylight, and the plants bloom earlier. 
In the same way it has been found “that lengthening the 
short days of Autumn and Winter with electric light of 
proper intensity prevents these plants from flowering at 
their normal season. On the other hand, some plants, such 
as beets, spinach, and radish require long days for flowering, 
and hence may be forced by use of the electric light to 
lengthen the day. Horticulturists. are still seeking the 
‘‘why’’ of this behavior, which varies with different varie- 
ties of plants, but it has been deterniiined that their growth 
and blossoming behavior depends in large measure on the 
length of the day lighted by the sun. 

It is even possible to force different parts of some plants 
to blossom at different seasons by covering one part for 
several hours a day, leaving other branches and buds to 
enjoy the natural exposure. However, there are limits. 
Covering the flowers for a time in the middle of the day 
has no such effect. The day has to be shortened either in the 
morning or in the evening. 


ANOTHER BOOK ABOUT 
GROWING GLADIOLI 


Books are ephemeral things. In these swiftly moving days 
the information given in one edition may be out of date 
before another edition can be printed. These few philosophic 
remarks are based on the fact that the testing grounds 
which Mr. Rockwell describes in ‘‘Gladiolus’’* were abolished 
on the very day the book came out. A little later, the secre- 
tary of the American Gladiolus Society ceased to bear the 
name and address which is given in this book. Furthermore, 


*Gladiolus, by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the Macmillan Co., New York 
Oity. Price $1.00. : 


many of the varieties which are mentioned as among the 
best have been surpassed by newer and superior kinds. 

All this might seem like criticism, but it is not meant to 
be that. It is merely presenting the weak points of the book 
before dwelling upon its merits, which are many. In point of 
fact, Mr. Rockwell’s handbook is the best brief exposition 
of Gladiolus culture which has yet been written. It contains 
a surprisingly large amount of information about every 
phase of the cultivation, harvesting and storing of Gladioli, 
although, of course, it is not possible to go very much into 
detail in a book of 80 pages. 

What the author says about harvesting and storing corms 
is particularly pertinent just now. He likes to use a flat 
tipped spading fork for digging the corms, thrusting it into 
the ground and then pushing down gently on the handles. 
When thoroughly loosened, the corms can be lifted care- 
fully out of the broken soil with practically all the cormu- 
lets adhering to them. It is suggested that the corms be 
placed in tight shallow boxes and allowed to dry out in the 
sun for a day or two before being taken in. Even then the 
curing or drying out must be continued for several weeks 
before they are ready for Winter storage. 

If there are many of the corms they should be spread 
out in shallow boxes or trays, preferably with perforated 
bottoms, and stacked one above another, with a two- or three- 
inch air space between the layers. The place where they are 
to be cured should be frost proof, but thoroughly well venti- 
lated. The author advises cleaning the cormlets in from four 
to eight weeks, taking off the old top stubs and the withered 
bulbs at the base. It is stated that a temperature of 40 to 
50 degrees is ideal for storing Gladiolus corms. 

Trays or paper bags are recommended for large corms, 
and it is said that cormlets are usually dried out entirely 
too much. They will keep best if packed in fairly moist sand 
which may be stirred up and moistened a little at intervals 
during the Winter. Granulated peat is suggested as a sub- 
stitute for sand, as being lighter and cleaner, but the author 
points out that care should be taken to get it merely moist 
and not wet, as it is more retentive of moisture than sand. 
If there is no place available to keep the corms except a 
furnace-heated cellar, they may be protected by being 
placed in boxes and sawdust or peat moss filled in around 
them as they are packed. 


IRISES FOR THE LITTLE 
GARDEN* 


N the “‘Little Garden Series,’’ Mrs. McKinney has pro- 
duced a most delightful and practical book on Irises; 
well written, well illustrated and full of interesting and 

thoroughly practical information. 

She treats of Irises in the order of sequence of blooming. 
Starting with the dwarf early blooming Irises, leading up to 
the late Japanese, she concludes with brief notes on Onco- 
eyclus and other frilly Irises. The soil requirements, culture 
and propagation of each of the sections are considered with 
clearness evidently based on long experience. Desirable 
species and varieties are pointed out. Her book tells just 
what one wants to know from an experienced authority. 

The charms of the delightful Iris reticulata, cristata and 
early pumilas are set forth. The bearded Irises want sun, 
good drainage, bone meal and lime, no manure, best trans- 
planted just after blooming, or in July and August. She 
well appreciates the virtues of Siberian Irises, all too little 
known. The fine foliage holds well throughout the season. 
The varieties Emperor, Snow Queen, Perry’s Blue are a 
delight in the garden. Siberian Irises like moist soil, no lime, 
bone meal, move best in early Autumn. Japanese Irises end 
up the season with most growers. They like moisture, but not 


*Irises for the Little Garden, by Ella Porter McKinney, Atlantic Press Publi- 
cation. Little Brown & Co., Boston, pp. VI—IV, 38 plates, 9 figs. Price $1.75. 
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wet in Winter, no lime, use bone meal or manure, transplant 
in early Autumn, or Spring. 

She treats of diseases, rot and borers. The former best 
treated with corrosive sublimate solution, the latter she finds 
controlled by burning over the beds in early Spring. 

Those who have visited Mrs. McKinney’s garden and seen 
the splendid masses of bloom there displayed, know the skill 
and enthusiasm she puts into her favorite work. These she 
has communicated in her modest volume: ‘‘Iris in the Little 


Garden.’’ 
—Robert F. Jackson. 


Peterboro, N. H. 


RECENT LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
Flowers for every garden, by L. Bush-Brown. 1927. 

See “Horticulture,” October 15, 1927, p.407. 

My wild flower garden, by H. Durand. 1927. 

See “Horticulture,” October 15, 1927, p.407. 

Tree wounds and diseases, by A.D. Webster. 1916. 

“Written with the distinct object in view of bringing home to 
owners of trees, or those in charge of such, that, at a small outlay 
of labour and expense, the lifetime of old, historic, or accidentally 
damaged specimens may be greatly extended.” 

Farm and garden rule-book, by L. H. Bailey. 1917. 

Made up of recipes, formulas, and tabular information for the 
United States and Canada. Its scope covers all phases of general 
farming. Is of great practical benefit to horticulturists and gar- 
deners. 

Moorish houses and gardens of Morocco, by Jean Gallotti. 1925. 
2v. 

Was written for French settlers in Morocco who wished to build 
after the local fashion. V.1 describes the houses and v.2 the gardens. 
Is copiously illustrated with sketches and figures. Text in French. 
Die Entwicklung von Bliite und Frucht bei der Gattung Rosa mit 

besonderer Beriichsichtigung der Edelrosen. (The development 
of flower and fruit in the Genus Rosa.) by Dr. G. Kriiger. 

A technical study illustrated with drawings from microscopic slides. 
From “Rosa-Zeitung” 1908-9. Text in German. 

Bibliography of American natural history, the Pioneer Century, 
1769-1865, compiled by Max Meisel. 

V.1 An annotated bibliography of the publications relating to the 
history, biography and bibliography of American natural history and 
its institutions during Colonial Times and the Pioneer Century which 
have been published up to 1924; with a classified subject and geo- 
graphic index; and a bibliography of biographies. 1924. 

V.2 The institutions which have contributed to the rise and prog- 
ress of American natural history and which were founded or organ- 
ized between 1769 and 1844. 1926. 

“The work is divided into two principal parts which are designed 
briefly to go as follows: Part (a) [v.1] Bibliographical material per- 
taining to the Pioneer Century and Colonial Times; part (b) [v.2 and 
3] Biographical Portrait of the Pioneer Century. Planned and pro- 
duced with the varied and distinctive needs of the scientist, the libra- 
rian, the bibliographer and the student in mind.” V.3 is to be pub- 
lished in 1928. 


WINTER PROTECTION 
AND MULCHING 


The books and magazines in the following list contain 
important information about mulching and winter protec- 
tion. All are in the Library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. Members may borrow any of these books for 
home use, but the bound periodicals are restricted to use 


in the reading-room: 

The amateur’s book of the Dahlia, by Mrs. Charles H. Stout. 

Around the year in the garden, by F.F. Rockwell. 

The complete garden, by Albert D. Taylor. 

Garden guide, ed. by A.T. DeLaMare. 

House beautiful gardening manual. 

Manual of gardening, by L.H. Bailey. 

Mulching roses. (In American Rose Annual 1916,, p.99; 1918, p.75; 
1924, p.191) 

The practical book of out-door flowers, by Richardson Wright. 

Practical flower gardening, by Katherine M-P. Cloud. 


Purpose of mulching. (In Gardeners’ Chronicle of America, v.20, 
p.66, February 1916) 


Putting the garden to sleep for the winter, by A. Smith. (In 
Gardeners’ Chronicle of America, v.23, p.368-71, November 1919) 


Roses and their culture, by S.C. Hubbard. 
Roses in the little garden, by G.A. Stevens. 


What a manure mulch does in a greenhouse, by J.E. Knott. (In 
Market Growers’ Journal, v.38, p.294, March 15, 1926) 


Winter protection; cold less injurious than loss of moisture, by C.L. 
Meller. (In Garden Magazine, v.26, p.135, November 1917) 


THE CHEERFUL GERANIUM IN 
THE WINDOW GARDEN 


Someone has said that the Geranium comes closer to 
the lives of a great many people than any other plant. 
Certainly, no plant will give such a profusion of bloom 
for so little care. But even the Geranium will not bloom if gas 
is present. Gas is fatal to all flowering plants. Incidentally, 
it is not good for people. Given good food and water, fresh 











A WINDOW GARDEN FILLED WITH GERANIUMS 


air and sunshine, a temperature of 68 degrees during the day 
and 45 degrees at night and the Geranium will thrive, and 
so will the family. A Geranium is a good living barometer. 

A six-inch pot of bone meal added to a wheelbarrow of 
garden loam is fertilizer enough for the Geranium. Pot 
firmly in small pots and water carefully. It is a South Afri- 
ean plant and should be grown ‘‘on the dry side.”’ 

Doubles will hold their flowers longer, but singles give a 
wider range of color. The magentas and scarlets are, as a 
rule, freer flowering than the pinks and whites. The round 
petalled English types are the. most desirable singles. 
Geraniums are easily raised from seed, flowering in less 
than a year, usually. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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| RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER | 


T was my pleasure a few days ago to meet Mr. F. Kingdon 
Ward, the famous English traveler, plant hunter and 
author, whose articles and pictures in the ‘‘Gardeners’ 

Chronicle’’ have been exciting much interest. Mr. Ward, 
who is an exceedingly interesting and affable gentleman, is 
on his way to the Far East on another exploration journey. 
This time Mr. Ward expects to reach Assam in the northwest 
part of India and close to Thibet, into which mysterious land 
he may also penetrate. As usual he will devote most of his 
time to a search for new plants and the making of photo- 
graphs for scientific purposes. 

One of the American papers recently published an article 
to the effect that Mr. Ward’s object in going to Asia this 
time is to locate the *Bltie Poppy, meaning presumably 
Meconopsis Baileyi. This™is’.a- mistake, of course, because 
as a matter of fact Mr. Ward has already discovered the 
Blue Poppy and has introduted it into cultivation. 

Little has been heard in this country about the various 
species of Meconopsis, and yet there are at least 20 of them, 
several of which are in gardens. There is something very 
peculiar about the Meconopsis, however. In certain sections 





THE LOVELY BUT CAPRICIOUS YELLOW POPPYWORT 


it flourishes with almost no care, while in others it cannot 
be induced to grow at all. Coming, as many species do, from 
high altitudes in China, it should be hardy even in the 
vicinity of Boston, where, however, it declines to thrive 
even with the best of care. 

On the other hand, certain kinds, especially M. integrifolia, 
sometimes called the Yellow Chinese Poppy, grow lustily at 
Bar Harbor on the Maine coast. This particular species, 
which is one of the handsomest, was found some 24 years 
ago by Mr. E. H. Wilson in western China at an altitude of 
11,000 feet. It is a remarkably showy plant and, where it will 
grow, a particularly good garden subject. Hybrids have been 
made which are also good. Mr. Wilson found several other 
species of the Meconopsis, some yellow and some red. Then 
there are purple species, and the Blue Satin Poppy. 

I notice that some of the western nurserymen are now 
cataloguing the Meconopsis, and it may be that it flourishes 
well on the Pacific coast. If so, it will prove a very valuable 
addition to the gardens of that section. For that matter, 
though, it is well worth experimenting with in other parts 
of the country, for there is no doubt that there are many 
regions where it can be grown with complete success. 
It is a good rock garden subject, which fact will per- 


interested in it as a border plant. 





In a recent visit to the new rockery being made at 
the Harvard Botanic Garden in Cambridge, Mass., I 
was impressed by a large display of Colchicums to be 
seen there. There were Autumn Crocuses, too, in abun- 
dance, and they made an attractive picture, but they 
did not equal the Colchicums, either in size or general 
effect. It is one of the curious anomalies of the Federal 
Horticultural Board’s reasoning that they admit Cro- 
euses and exclude Colchicums, although it is difficult 
to see where one is any more likely to introduce pests 
than the other. 

In spite of the ban under which they are suffering, 
Colchicums are being distributed to some extent and 
are to be prized for their value as rock garden plants 
in the Autumn, at a time when rock gardens as a rule 
suffer from lack of color. 

The Autumn Crocuses should be used, too, and in 
larger numbers if the Colchicums cannot be found. 
They last for years, and come almost as a surprise at 


serving as a promise of a new Spring. 

It seems to me that the value of bulbs as rock garden 
plants has not been fully appreciated. By using differ- 
ent kinds, it is possible to have bulbous blooms for 
many weeks, and this is the time to make plantings of 
the Tulip species, of which there are half a dozen well 
suited to rock gardens, and also of such bulbs as 
Crocuses, Scillas, Grape Hyacinths, Chionodoxas and 
Snowdrops. The Grape Hyacinths, the Scillas and the 
Tulip species, with the addition of the Tulip Due von 
Thol, are especially recommended. If the rock garden 
also contains dwarf Irises, they will add much to the 
Spring display. 

The advice often given to buy only such Lilacs as 
are on their own roots is excellent but difficult to 
follow, because very few nurserymen produce such 
plants. At the same time the fact has been demon- 
strated that it is very unsatisfactory to graft named 


haps commend it to garden makers who have not been 


the close of the season, their bright and cheerful colors . 
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varieties on common stock by methods formerly used. When 
such methods have been followed customers have almost 
invariably been ‘disappointed because suckers have come 
up from the roots and eventually crowded out the grafted 
variety. Budding on Privet stock has the advantage of 
doing away with this suckering; if the budding is done 
very low, and the plants set fairly deep the chances are that 
the Lilacs themselves will develop roots and finally become 
own-root plants. 





In this connection it is interesting to find that the same 
principles are being applied to the growing of fruit trees. 
Professor Albert Shaw of the Agricultural College at Am- 
herst, Mass., is particularly interested in this matter. He 
has an experimental orchard at the college and has found 
that some varieties of apples make superior growth when 
grown on their own roots. He has found that this applies 
particularly to the MacIntosh and the Baldwin, the vigor 
and productivity of which are increased greatly by planting 
them so deeply as to bring the graft union several inches 
below the ground level. Many trees planted in this way, 
and particularly one-year-old trees, produce good root sys- 
tems above the graft union and are noticeably more vigorous, 
at least when young. I wonder how the Rose experts will 
reconcile this with their new practice of shallow planting. 


VARIOUS GOOD USES FOR 
GLORY -OF-THE-SNOW 


Bulbs of this delightful, early, spring-flowering plant 
(Chionodoxa Luciliae) should be planted as soon as they are 
obtainable. To achieve the most striking results the bulbs 
should be planted in bold masses, for no conception of their 
true beauty can be obtained when solitary bulbs are dotted 
about, whereas good drifts, in full flower give some adequate 
idea of the wonderful picture created by this charming sub- 
ject in its native land. 

Planted among rock-work or, at the front of a border, 
Chionodoxa Luciliae is especially charming, but it is even 
lovelier when grown among grass on a gentle slope, in a 
position where it is not over-shaded. Another use to which 
it can be put with advantage, is that of a carpet plant in 
beds ‘of shrubs. Planted fairly thickly beneath Forsythias, 
Magnolias, Lilaes, and similar subjects it forms an attractive 
feature when in full flower. 

Glory-of-the-Snow is an appropriate name, for it is often in 
flower when the snow is yet on the ground and in any case 
it flowers shortly after its departure. The flowers remain un- 
injured even in severe weather. 

As a subject of indoor cultivation in pots or pans it is 
not very suitable. Even outside it flowers somewhat irregu- 
larly and this characteristic is even more marked under the 
artificial conditions of pot cultivation. Scilla sibirica creates 
a similar effect and is a much more reliable subject for 
greenhouse cultivation. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


ERADICATING POISON 
SUMACH 


How can I eradicate Poison Sumach, which is common.in my 
lowlands? (J. S. B., New York) 
The best way to rid land of the Poison Sumach (Rhus 


venenata) is by chopping it out. To get rid of the roots, put 
a small amount of sulphuric acid, or a few crystals of copper 
sulphate, on the stump. This plant is very poisonous, but, 
like its relative the Poison Ivy, some people are immune 
from its poisonous effects. When doing this work use gloves, 
and burn the brush as soon as possible. Keep on the wind- 
ward side, however, as there have been serious cases of 
poisoning from the smoke and steam of the burning wood. 


—T. H. Everett. 





The charm of English gardens 
is proverbial 


Tue gardens of England enjoy a 
traditional beauty that has made 
them famous the world over. Of 
course, climate and soil play an 
.-important part, but the quality of 
the seed used is responsible for the 
unique position that English flowers 
enjoy in the floral world. 


For more than a century the 
finest gardens in the British Isles 
have been planted to Sutton’s 
Seeds. Their superior vigor is 
the result of the most careful 
plant-breeding and selection, year 
after year, of the pure, improved 
true-to-type strains. Better seeds 
are not to be had. They have 
been grown in America by some 
of the foremost flower lovers with 
uniform success. If you are look- 
ing for better flowers and stronger 


plants you will find Sutton’s Seeds 
will produce the results you desire. 


By all means, write for the 
Sutton Catalog 
The new Sutton Catalog will help 
you select the flowers you want 
for your next summer’s garden. 
It is a valuable horticultural guide 
as well as a catalog and will assist 
you materiaily in planning and 
conducting a superior garden. A 
nominal charge is made for it— 
thirty-five cents in stamps or In- 
ternational Money Order. Address 
SUTTON & SONS 
Dept. 9 Reading, England 


Sutter Seta, 


England’s Best 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


AUTUMN AND SPRI 
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ROSES 


By BOBBINK & ATKINS 


A revised edition of Rose Catalog, profusely illustrated, describing 
and pricing nearly a thousand varieties of older favorite Roses as 
well as the newest varieties. Accurate descriptions are given with 
comments on their merits and demerits. Ali are perfectly classified 
and arranged to make ordering easy. 

DELPHINIUMS 
DELPHINIUM WREXHAM STRAIN. This wonderful Del- 
phinium is now known by all lovers of outdoor flowers. The spikes 
of flowers are of unusual size and the stalks much taller than any 
other Delphinium. The plants are strong and will bloom next 
Summer. $2.00 each, $18.00 per twelve. 

ENGLISH HYBRIDS 

We have never had better English Delphiniums nor finer plants 
than this year in the following varieties. 


Amos Perry Duke of Connaught Lize 
Andrew Carnegie Lady Ravensworth Queen Wilhelmina 
Capri Lamartin The Alake Rev. E. Lascelles 


e 
Price $1.00 each, $10.00 per twelve. 


DELPHINIUMS, mixed English and other strains. Field-grown 
plants. 75c each, $7.50 per twelve. 
OUR SPECIALTIES 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants, Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Japanese Maples and Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Blue Spruce, grafted, Koster and Moerheimi varieties, 
Lilacs, di ores. Rhododendrons, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, 
Hardy Vines. e shall be glad to give you prices on your list of wants. 

In your request it ie important to state definitely what 

you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKIN 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Annual Fall Sale Planting 
Stock and Bulblets 


Direct from New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, New Hampshire 


The finest, clean, sand-grown stock, known throughout the world for 
their vigor and productiveness. 


Fall delivery. Prepaid prices. Cash with order. 
Bulb prices are per thousand—no less than 250 at this rate. 
Bulblets not less than 1000. 





Variety Sizes Bulblets 

g-1" 4-2” 4-3” 100 1000 Pint Quart 
po ere $10.00 $5.00 $3.00 $ .50 $1.00 $1.50 
PAS eT eee 30.00 25.00 20.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 
Byron L. Smith ........ 6.00 3.00 .50 1.50 2.50 
Chateau Thierry ....... 6.00 3.00 -50 1.00 1.59 
Origidem Glew <2 cccccees 8.00 6.00 3.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
ME faethe ad obs sews 8 8.00 6.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
i ae OND 6 be hc acliees 10.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Elizabeth Tabor ........ 20.00 17.50 8.00 1.00 2.00 8.00 
SUOMN 0: o0.a0lg@Roace on eee 8.00 6.00 3.00 P .50 1.00 1.50 
ME @ be t.5s ee iaay eer 19.80 16.20 11.70 1.35 2.50 3.60 
Page Tendon ..ccccccece 10.00 6.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
pe rere er re 86.00 27.50 20.00 2.50 5.00 9.00 
PEE aie wert veecweevon 10.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
DEED | Bien oe emsaceeenarnr 10.00 6.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin ...... 12.00 8.00 6.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Mrs. Dr. Norton ........ 15.00 8.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton ... 12.00 6.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Mrs. Willard Richardson . 12.00 8.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
ere ere ree 20.00 14.00 8.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 
PUNE. bs ian 601005: 80 aba 15.00 10.00 6.00 50 1.00 1.50 
BO ME gtictcnc tees 25.00 15.00 7.50 -75 1.50 2.50 
PollyaMMe ...cceccccsess 16.20 10.80 7.20 1.00 1.75 3.00 
PS eer ee 15.00 10.00 5.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Salmon Beauty ......... 15.00 8.00 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Scarlet Princeps ........ 20.00 15.50 7.50 .50 1.00 1.50 
6 66 siwe oe seuwe 12.00 7.50 4.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
ear rer 20.00 12.00 6.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
Sidney Plummer ........ 20.00 10.00 5.00 1.00 2.50 4.00 
DT, We GD. scvesccvenes 15.00 10.00 -50 1.00 1.50 
Vistet Gaeey oc ccc scccws 15.00 10.00 6.00 .50 1.00 1.50 
White Wonder ......... 12.00 6.00 -50 1.00 1.50 

Bulbs per hundred—25 at this rate. 

Ada De FOF 6ccccccvces 7.00 5.00 3.00 30.00 
WY eb 06s eas rete 80.00 20.00 
AMimee GORGE oc cccsvvses 8.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.50 
pS Pee 15.00 12.00 10.00 $2.00 15.00 388.00 70.00 
Capt. Boynton ......... 6.00 4.00 2.00 -50 2.50 5.00 7.50 
Catherine Coleman ...... 14.00 10.00 7.50 1.00 8.00 40.00 75.00 
De. ¥. B. Bennett ....... 10.00 7.00 5.00 1.00 6.00 10.00 18.00 
BORGIR ccc cccswccccves 6.00 5.00 3.50 1.00 6.00 15.00 27.50 
Eugene Le Febvre ...... 4.00 3.00 1.50 2.00 3.50 6.00 
POE. 6 oe ce cecicvsts 5.00 3.50 1,50. 5.00 10.00 17.50 
Giant Nymph ........0- 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 4.50 
( eee Te 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 4.00 7.00 
SN <6. 6656 0%. 10 e906. 6008 6.00 5.00 4.00 6.00 12.50 22.50 
. EL eer 8.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 12.50 22.50 
Longfellow ...ccccccece 10.80 9.00 7.20 13.50 25.00 45.00 
Sly BUN bse vecgnanes 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.50 5.00 9.00 
Marie Kunderd ......... 3.00 2.25 1.50 3.50 8.00 12.00 
Tee, Wa wee. DRE co ccecs 10.00 7.50 4.00 7.00 20.00 35.00 
Mrs. F. ©. Peters ......- 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 3.50 
Mrs. Leon Douglas ...... 4.00 2.50 1.50 1.50 4.00 7.50 
Mrs. F. OC. Hornberger ... 80.00 60.00 50.00 15.00 120.00 800.00 500.00 
Nancy Hanks ...-...ccess 9.00 8.00 7.00 15.00 385.00 60.00 
er ee ee 10.00 8.50 7.50 20.00 40.00 75.00: 
Purple Glory «....cccccece 4.00 8.00 2.00 4.00 6.00 
*Pearl of California ..... 185.00 125.00 25.00 225.00 
NE os 5.0.0 Cowen’ 4.50 3.00 1.50 2.00 5.00 9.00 
Ee eer ree 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 3.00 
NS ik. as Sek Kies & 17.50 15.00 12.50 2.50 20.00 45.00 980.00 
Og ra ea 8.50 2.00 1.00 2.00 4.00 6.00 
WI iss v0 ots os 8.00 6.00 3.50 5.00 12.50 20.00 
Scarlet Bedder ......... 75.00 60.00 50.00 10.00 90.00 200.00 350.00 
Vaughan’s White ....... 10.00 6.00 6.00 15.00 25.00 


*Pearl of California was without question the finest of the newer varieties 
exhibited at the recent Boston and Hartford Shows. We recommend it in 


every way. 
Stock offered subject to prior sale. 

Orders accepted up to December 15th at these prices. 

Regular list ready in Decamber. Mailed upon request. 




















GRAPE-HYACINTHS GROWN 
FROM SEED 


USCARI, the so-called Grape Hyacinth, may be very 
easily and rapidly grown from seed. In the Summer 
of 1925 the variety Heavenly Blue set seed in abun- 

dance in our garden and we gathered the seed as it became 
ripe. The seed was planted in a bed in the garden about 
October, 1925, being covered with about one-eighth of an 
inch of soil. A piece of burlap was placed on the seed bed 
to prevent the seed from being washed out by rain or heaved 
out by winter freezes. 

Early in the Spring of 1926 the seed began germinating, 
sending up single leaves which had much the same appear- 
ance as onion seedlings. These seedlings grew well during the 
Summer, dying down about August and sending up new 
foliage in the Fall which remained green during the follow- 
ing Winter. 

In the Spring of 1927 many of these seedlings bloomed, 
some of them sending up spikes which were quite as large 
and perfect as those given by the bulbs from which the seed 
had been taken. Because the bulbs were very crowded in 
the seed bed, the seed having been sown very close together, 
they were taken up the latter part of August, just before 
they were ready to start into new growth, and separated. 

Most of the bulbs were small but some of them were very 
large, larger, in fact, than any I had ever seen before, 
although it is likely that the bulbs which reach the stores 
here have shrunk due to their being out of the ground for a 
long time. 

Fall is the time to plant and while not many American 
seedsmen list the seed, it may be obtained from Joe Smith, 
Olympia, Washington, F. H. Anderson of Leicester, England, 
and M. Correvon of Geneva, Switzerland. 

—A. O. Snoddy. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A RARE BUT LOVELY 
GREENHOUSE PLANT 


When on a recent visit to the Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. I noticed with pleasure two or three small plants of 
Rhipsalis Warmingiana—a plant seldom seen in private estab- 
lishments—and yet one surely worthy of a place in all collec- 
tions of decorative greenhouse plants. 

The narrow leaf-like stems arch in graceful fashion, a fea- 
ture which renders it valuable as a basket subject, while 
delightful specimens can be grown in five-inch pots. During 
May the margins of the stems are studded with the small, 
pure white, star-like flowers which are produced with great 
freedom and are later followed by the shining black berries, 
greatly resembling black-currants. These remain on the plant 
for many weeks, giving to it a very decorative appearance. 

Unlike the majority of Cactaceae the Rhipsalis require a 
fair proportion of peat or good leaf-mould in the potting com- 
post if the best results are to be obtained, and they should 
never be allowed to suffer for lack of water—the soil at all 
times being kept just moist. 

A winter temperature of 50 to 55 degrees will prove ideal for 
this plant and a light, sunny position is essential, although a 
little shade from strong summer sun is beneficial. 

Propagation is readily effected by means of cuttings in- 
serted in pots of sandy peat at almost any time of the year, 
while seed also germinates well. Potting on is only required 
when a healthy plant is really pot-bound,—quite often a top- 
dress suffices. One point to emphasize is the necessity for 
ample drainage material in the receptacle used. In the grow- 
ing season feeding with diluted liquid manure and soot-water 
will be found beneficial. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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THE AMARYLLIS AND THE 
HIPPEASTRUM 


Tt genus Amaryllis has had a hard struggle to estab- 
lish its identity. Amaryllis is now a trade name for 
several genera. The genus formerly included Hippe- 
astrum, Brunsvigia, Crinum, Nerine, Sprekelia, Vallota, 
Sternbergia and Zephyranthes. The management of the real 
Amaryllis is not at all suited to the Hippeastrums. The genus 
Amaryllis consists of but one species, Amaryllis Belladonna, 
known as the Belladonna Lily. It is one of many good plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Its requirements for pot 
culture are a strong growth of the leaves, and absolute rest 
from mid-Summer till the period of flowering in September. 
The bulbs should be planted in June or July, when they 
are at rest, in not less than seven-inch pots, and the soil 
should be composed of good fibrous loam, leaf mould and 
sand, in equal proportions. The flowers appear the latter 
part of August or early September and are very large. They 
may be white, delicately shaded pink, pink, or light purple, 
as they are very variable both in size and color. They are 
immediately followed by the leaves, which must have an 
opportunity to perfect their growth: without neglect of any 
kind, for otherwise there will be few or no flowers the follow- 
ing year. They do not require repotting for several years 
even when pot bound, as they resent being disturbed. Feed- 
ing when in growth and well ripening off when growth is 
finished is all they require. The bulbs would possibly prove 
hardy further South if planted in a warm border at the base 
of a greenhouse. The same cultural directions would apply 
outside as for pots. 

The cultivation of the hybrid Hippeastrums is very simple. 
The growing season is from early Spring, after flowering is 
over, until about September, when the plants should be 
allowed to rest until February. They may then be placed in 
a temperature of about 60 degrees and water supplied. If 
the bulbs are large enough, and have been well matured, the 
flower scapes will appear usually a little in advance of the 
leaves. Slight shading if the weather is bright when in flower 
will prolong the season. Established flowering bulbs should 
have a top dressing each year when starting. This is gener- 
ally sufficient for them with the aid of manure water in the 
growing season. Good, heavy, loamy soil should be used, 
with some charcoal and crushed bones added. When once 
established, and of sufficient size, the flowering of the bulbs 
yearly is almost certain. 
—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


MUSHROOMS GROWN IN 
THE GREENHOUSE 


® Tests completed recently at the Experiment Station at 


Geneva, N. Y., by F. C. Stewart, who has made a special 
study of mushrooms, indicate that the space under the 
benches in greenhouses may be utilized to good advantage 
in the production of mushrooms and that cottonseed meal 
appears to benefit the manure compost used in mushroom 
culture. A detailed report of Mr. Stewart’s experiments is 
now available in the form of a Station bulletin which may 
be had free of charge upon request. 

Probably the yields of mushrooms in the Station tests 
were not what they would have been under ideal cultural 
conditions. It was possible to compare different methods of 
preparing the compost used in the mushroom beds, however, 
and quite striking results were obtained where cottonseed 
meal was usesd in the compost. 








Hedges of Living G 
No evergreen quite compares with the Yews for low hedges. 
Dark green foliage, fine in texture, withstanding heat and 
cold, dwarf in habit, hint at the usefulness of the Yews. Every 
month in the year they prove their value in garden and 
landscape. 
Various forms of Taxus are available at Hicks Nurseries—Japanese 
flat, spreading and dwarf forms, and Hicks new Yew. With these 
the effect of old English gardens can easily be obtained, and at a 
most reasonable cost. May we send you a copy of 

Home Landscapes 
which shows how to use evergreens and shrubs in the most effective 
ways. Yews, Junipers, Cotoneasters, Barberries, Sarcocca, with 


many other rare plants are pictured and described. If you have not 
received a copy of the Autumn edition, please advise us. 


Hicks Nurseries, Box E, Westbury, L. I., N. Y. 


eb all 




























NEW PLANTS 


We have in stock many new rare plants—largely sorts introduced 

by the ARNOLD ARBORETUM. Also a few of our own in- 

troduction. 

Our pamphlet “New and Rare Plants,” describes these new sorts. 
Write for a copy now. 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 











FARQUHAR’S 
Gold-Medal Bulbs 


We offer the finest Novelties and the best Standard Varieties of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocuses, Scillas and other Spring-flowering bulbs. 
Our bulbs are all selected from the highest grade, top-sizes only and 





i will produce the finest blooms for exhibition or garden display. 
i] Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue lists more than 65 named varieties of the 


popular Giant Darwin Tulips many of which are included in the 
following mixture: 


| FARQUHAR’S SUPERB MIXTURE of Giant Darwin Tulips is a 


blend of many varied and charming varieties which will produce a 
gorgeous display of color in the Spring. 90 cts. per doz.; $7 per 100; 
$68 per 1000. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue sent free upon request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston, Mass. 
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Rare Shrubs! 


Azalea Louisa Hunnewell, 2 yr., 
seed transplants, 8”, $1 ea., $75 
per 100. 

Azalea Poukhanense, 8”-10”, $1.75 
ea., $16 per 10. 

Cotoneaster Apiculata, 
$1.25 ea., $11 per 10. 

Cotoneaster Adpressa, 8”-10”, 
$1.25 ea., $11 per 10. 

Libocedrus Decurrens, 12”, $2.50 
ea., $20 per 10. 

Rhododendron Schlippenbachii, 1 
yr., 4”-5”, $1 ea., $80 per 100. 
Calluna Vulgaris var’s, 6”-8", 50c 

ea., $40 per 100. 

Azalea Kaempferi, 2 yr., 6”-8”", 
75c ea., $60 per 100. 

Malus Sargentii, 1 yr., 4”-8”, 60c 
ea., $50 per 100. 

Pyracantha Coccinea (Firethorn) 
12”-15”, $1.25 ea., $90 per 100. 
Iberis Semp. “Snowflake,” 60c ea., 

$45 per 100. 


Brimfield Gardens Nursery 
245 Brimfield Street 
Wethersfield Connecticut 


af 1 0”, 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON - - MASS. 








DREER’S 


AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE 


Illustrates and describes the beau- 
tiful Roses which we have prepared 
specially for Fall planting. Also 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Spring- 
Flowering Bulbs and Seasonable 
Seeds. 
A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











MAJESTIC DARWIN 
TULIPS 


Postpaid 
1000 for $22.50 
500 for $11.25 
100 for $ 2.50 
50 for $ 1.40 


The largest Bulbs that may 
be had, including 10 various 
colors, separately packed and 
labeled. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


A Trial Order Will Convince You 
From Growers Direct to You 


HOLLAND BULB CO. 
428 West 35th Street, Now York City 
Nurseries: Noordwykerhout, Holland 





PROTECTION FOR THE 
HARDY BORDER 


T has been interesting to read in Mr. Herbert Durand’s 
new book, ‘‘My Wild Garden,’’ that the protection of 
wild flowers is best provided for by beginning to put 

on leaves early in the Autumn, before the ground freezes. 
Perhaps there is a lesson in this practice for all garden 
makers, but until more experimental work has been carried 
on, it will be better for the average amateur to withhold 
protective material until the ground has frozen for an inch 
or two. The old theory that the purpose of a mulch is to 
keep the ground from alternately thawing and freezing 
rather than to exclude the frost still seems sound. 

As a matter of fact, though, many garden makers, and 
especially beginners, put on too much mulch, often without 
much knowledge about the plants which are being covered 
and the nature of the ground. More protection is needed in 
an elevated, wind-swept garden where the drainage is per- 
fect than in a low- sheltered spot where water is likely to 
stand. Few perennial plants can survive the Winter if they 
remain under a coating of ice for many weeks. It is because 
of this fact that the use of soft leaves, like those from Maple 
trees, is inadvisable. Such leaves soak water and become 
frozen into a solid mat, through which the air cannot pene- 
trate. They do more harm than good. 

Oak leaves are much better for protecting the garden, 
although even they are not to be recommended in a some- 
what low place where water is likely to accumulate. In such, 
places it is very much better to rely wholly on evergreen 
branches, which as a matter of fact, are always useful, 
whether the protection is to be given to border plants, to 
bulbs, or to shrubs. Oftentimes the combination of a few 
leaves or a little peat moss with evergreen branches provides 
as near perfect protection as can be obtained. - 

Peat moss is excellent for protecting the bulb beds and 
the hardy borders. Only a light covering is needed, and it 
ean be put on to advantage over a coating of manure which 
in itself might not offer sufficient protection. If the peat is 
very dry and in cakes, it may be spread over the bed without 
being broken up very thoroughly. Then, after a hard rain, 
when it is full of water, it can be disintegrated readily with 
a spade or fork. 

Newly planted bulbs of all kinds should have a light mulch. 
It is particularly necessary to mulch the Lilies, which are 
planted late. In the border there will be some perennials 
which will survive the Winter more safely with no mulch at 
all than with a heavy covering. This applies mostly to plants 
which have large leaves and soft roots, as for example, Fox- 
gloves and Hollyhocks, which need but very little encourage- 
ment to begin rotting. A thin covering of Oak leaves or of 
peat moss is all they need, but it is very important that all 
water be drained away. 

It is important to remove all the foliage of large-leafed 
perennials which has dropped to the ground. In the case of 
Delphiniums, it is a wise plan to scrape away the earth to 





JEWEL ELECTRIC FOUNTAINS 


We make several styles of portable illuminated electric foun- 
tains for the home and office. The clear sparklin 
on the artistic illuminated shade makes a beautiful decoration 
They are portable and can be 
moved to any room as they do not require any water connec- 
tion. The top container can be lifted off this two-piece reed 
stand for table use. The beautiful art glass splash ring reflects 
the light. Our Jewel Fountain is an excellent humidifier and 
Its artistic beauty will 


for sun-parlor or living-rooms. 


it cools the atmosphere in summer. 
make it a joy forever in your home. 


acting as our agents. 
on our electric fountains and specialties. 





Dept. Hor. 





Fiske’s 
“Spirit of Spring” 
COLLECTION 
Hardy Bulbs for 
Naturalizing 


125 bulbs in all, only $5.00 
postpaid 


10 Chionodoxa luciliae 

10 Chionodoxa sardensis 
15 Eranthis hyemalis 

15 Grape Hyacinth, blue 

10 Grape Hyacinth, white 
10 Scilla campanulata, blue 
10 Scilla campanulata, rose 
10 Scilla campanulata, white 
10 Scilla sibirica 

10 Snowdrop, double 

15 Snowdrop, single 


Write today for a free copy of our 
Bulb Catalog 


Fiske Seed Company 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 


12 & 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Iris - Phlox - Peonies 
Perennials 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 














Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 


“Pfitzerii” 
Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 


100 seeds $1.00 


VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montena 
H. E. JONES LIST 








water falling 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. Many florists are 
Send 10 cents for our illustrated catalog 


JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


GLAD GREETINGS 


I grow 300 choice varieties of Gladiolus 
out of about 12,000 named varieties on 


the market. Have just issued my LIST 
OF 100 ‘‘BEST’’ or ‘‘FAVORITE’’ 
varieties. 


I also have four very interesting, easily 
grown SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES as 


follows: 

Each Dozen 
Psittacinus (Parrots Head) $2.00 $20.00 
on (Dragon 


Slats Satin an 6 pine % 25 2.50 
Primulinus Species 

(Very delicate) ........ 25 2.50 
DONE oie d cepa cvecees 10.00 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
20 miles from Boston—Visitors welcomed 
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FIFTY 
YEARS 


Since 1878 we 
have been fur- 
nishing all sizes 
of Trees, Shrubs' 
and Evergreens 
at low prices to 
critical buyers. 
Write for Price 
Bulletin 





(Rhododendrons ) 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 





CROCKET’S 
COLLECTION OF 
RARE HARDY BULES 


for your Rock Garden or Border 


10 Star of Bethlehem 
10 Cloth of Gold Crocus 
10 White Siberian Squills 
10 Heavenly Blue Grape Hyacinth 
10 Dwarf Feathered Hyacinths 
10 Candy Stick Tulips 
10 Sweet Wild Tulips 
10 Glory of the Snow 
10 Spanish Blue Bells 
10 Golden Aconite 
$6.00 Post Paid 


RODERICK M. CROCKET 
& CO., Inc. 


Cranford New Jersey 








May We Help You Plan 
Your Gardens for the 


Coming Season? 


White & Johnson Co. 


Wakefield Massachusetts 














TEXAS CACTI 
40 Large Beautiful Mixed Specimens $3.00 
These plants are being offered at this price 
for a short time only. We want you on 
our Cacti mailing list. Let us start you 
with a fine rare collection. We are experts 
and reliable. Satisfaction or money back. 
F. O. B. El Paso. 

TEXAS CACTI bag 








Beautiful Rare Cacti Speci- 
mens, only $1.25. Express 
collect. Makes wonderful 
table garden display and very 


Box 7, Station A 1 Paso, Texas 
appropriate Holiday Gifts. Il- 
lustrated catalogue with pack- 


age mixed cactus seeds 25c. 


DESERT PLANT COMPANY 
Station A, Box 95 


El Paso Texas 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 














the depth of an inch and in a circle a foot in diameter. The 
little excavation made in this way should be filled with 
sharp sand or with sifted coal ashes. A little extra protection 
in the way of litter or peat moss may be used. This pian is 
particularly to be recommended in sections where slugs 
abound, and where plants have a tendency to rot off at the 
surface of the ground. 


MR. EVERETT. DEFENDS 
SALVIA NEMOROSA 


Dear Sir:—May I be permitted through the medium of 
your columns to reply to Mr. Francis Lazenby’s remarks 
about Salvia nemorosa, published in the October 1 issue of 
Horticulture? I had, perhaps, better take the points he men- 
tions in order, but let me first explain that I am in no way 
responsible for the title ‘‘A Good Blue Sage for Autumn 
Effects’? under which my article appeared. Furthermore, if 
he will take the trouble to read the article in question care- 
fully, he will find that I state it blooms ‘‘from July on’’ and 
later, that it makes ‘‘a blaze of delightful color throughout 
the Summer’’ so that how he came to imagine that I was 
recommending it as a plant to bloom simultaneously with 
S. azurea and S. uliginosa is quite beyond me. 

He then proceeds to eulogize S. farinacea at the expense 
of S. nemorosa and states that except in a collection he 
would diseard this latter plant. This, of course, is entirely a 
matter of taste but if Mr. Lazenby is really stating an 
opinion I fear I cannot agree with him. 

Possibly he has never had the opportunity of seeing the 
wonderful effect S. nemorosa has when planted in a mass, 
and if this is the case I would suggest that he try planting 
a large bed with it at some future time. 

This plant is a great favourite in Britain and a large 
lawn-bed at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, is always a 
source of much admiration throughout its blooming period, 
while in the London parks it is extensively used. 

Mr. John Coutts, assistant curator of the decorative de- 
partment at Kew, writing in the English ‘‘Gardener’s 
Chronicle’’ says ‘‘This beautiful Salvia is an ideal plant for 
grouping in the mixed border, also for growing in large 
lawn-beds, or for planting in generous, informal masses in 
the semi-wild parts of the garden .. . considering the beauty 
and long-flowering period it is surprising that this beautiful 
Salvia is not more generally used for garden decoration,’’ 
while Mr. Finlay, keeper of the English Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, writing in the same paper as recently as 
September 14 says, ‘‘This is a very free flowering plant and 
continues to bloom over a long period, . .. where large num- 
bers of bedding plants are required annually this is a valu- 
able plant.’’ As 8. nemorosa succeeds quite as well here as in 
England it follows it can be used with equal effect. 

Mr. Lazenby concludes his remarks by saying that 
‘‘propagation of Salvias by division is a risky business; 
seeds or cuttings are preferable.’’ I think he will find that I 
wrote “‘it can be propagated by divisions but it is usually 
preferable to insert cuttings.’’ So far as I can ascertain seeds 
of this plant are not offered by nurserymen. 

Yonkers, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 


RIDDING GERANIUMS OF 
WHITE FLIES 


Will you inform us how to rid our Geraniums of tiny white flies? 
—F. W. W. 

The white flies come from little worms which are in the 
soil of your plants. These worms can be brought to the 
surface and destroyed by watering the soil occasionally with 
limewater, which you can make by dissolving a small lump 
of lime in a quart or two of water. Probably it would be a 
good plan, next Spring, to repot your Geraniums, washing 
off all of the soil and using entirely new earth, preferably 
potting soil from a seed store or florists’ greenhouse. 





MICHELL’S 
Darwin Tulips 


Immense flowers of splendid form 
and exquisite coloring, borne on 
straight, stout stems. We offer be- 
low a few of the most popular 
varieties; complete list will be 
found in our Fall Bulb Catalog. 


Doz. 100 1,000 
Baronne de la Ton- 


naye. Rose pink, 
white margin ... $.70 $4.25 $35.00 


Bartigon. Fiery red .70 4.25 35.00 
Clara Butt. Salmon 

EY bred 6 wb 6 0-o.8 -70 4.25 35.00 
Inglescombe Yellow. .70 4.25 35.00 
La Candeur. Creamy 

SE. o a0-0.00 16:00 -75 4.50 37.50 
Mme. Krelage, Lilac 

See -70 4.25 35.00 
Mr. Farncombe San- 

ders. Scarlet ... .70 4.25 35.00 
Pride of Haarlem. 

Rosy carmine ... .70 4.25 35.00 
Princess Elizabeth. 

Deep pink ...... -75 4.75 40.00 
Rev. H. Ewhbank. 

Light heiiotrope . .70 4.25 35.00 
William Pitt. Crim- 

son, shaded purple .75 4.75 40.00 


Also other varieties of Tulips, also 
Hyacinth, Narcissus, Crocus 
and other bulbs 
Write for Our Fall Bulb Catalog 
Mentioning this Publication 


Michell’s Seed House 


518 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








Success with Roses 


“%& New, 32-page booklet tells 
>in interesting, illustrated 
—£story form the easy way to 
care for your roses. Oom- 
lete. Simple. Concise. 

orth dollars to you — yet 
it’s only 25c. Write today. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
for ‘‘Success.’’ Our ‘‘Guide 
eto Good Roses’’ is always 
FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Star Rose Growers 





Box 27 














=> 





ative 
(| American 
diggs Shrubs | 


Kalmias 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 


Hizhest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains inany quantity. For specimen and special planting we 
furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 


Our General Catalog mailed on request. 


LABARS' RHODODENDRON NURSERY 
Box 65-H Stroudsburg, Penna. 











Ex) 











CHRISTMAS 
CARDS of WOOD 


Thin slices of wood, beautiful in 
tint and texture and daintily deco- 
rated to convey your Christmas 
message. 
Send $1.00 for sample set of five 
designs. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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TEA CRAB 


(Malus theifera) 


Discovered in Western China and introduced to the 
Arnold Arboretum by Dr. E. H. Wilson 


A decorative plant of the first class. Early flowering and when in 
bloom looks like a Cherry tree rather than an Apple tree. Its 
habit is upright, spreading with rather zigzag branches which are 
densely studded with short spurs producing numerous clusters of 
flowers, rose-red- in bud, becoming pale and almost white when 
fully expanded. Fragrant. One of the handsomest of the Asiatic 
Crap Apples. 

5 to 6 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.00 

6 to 7 ft. specimens, balled and burlapped, at $3.50 


Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth, clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 


and mahogany. 
8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 


Framingham, Mass. 
Catalog now ready for distribution 








VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


(The Perennial Violet) 


Has proved itself the finest hardy plant we ever introduced. 
Price $3.00 per dozen; $20.00 per hundred. 


Write for our circular on fall planting 


TOTTY’S 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








Low Prices for Greenhouse Plants 


FIELD GROWN DRACAENA INDIVISA, good 6” stock ........ $25.00 per 100 
FIELD GROWN VARIEGATED VINCA, heavy clumps ......... 10.00 per 100 

medium clumps ......... 6.00 per 100 
ASPARAGUS PLUMOSA, 3” pot ........ ccc cece rccccccceces 7.50 per 100 
ASPARAGUS SPRINGERI, 34” pot ...........cceecccccccees 8.00 per 100 


SNAPDRAGON, 24” pot, Philadelphia, Geneva Pink and Virginia 6.00 per 100 
Geranium R. C. Ready November Ist 


S. A. NUT, Double Giant ...........0.06. $2.50 $22.50 
re ee SS 
PAUL E. RICHWAGEN & SONS, INC. 


Needham, Mass. 














HELPFUL PAMPHLETS FOR 
GARDEN MAKERS 


Much of the information in the pamphlets listed here is 
available in no other form, certainly in none more depend- 
able. All of them may be obtained for a small price from the 
bodies publishing them, and many of those published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture are free, if one writes to the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington, D. C. 

BOTANY 

Short guide to Canadian genera of seed plants, by John Adams. 
(Dominion of Canada. Dep’t. of Agriculture. Bulletin 78 
new ser.) 

A technical key for the use of botanists in identifying specimens. 
BULBS 

Capsules, seeds and seedlings of the orange day lily, by A.B. Stout. 
(Reprinted from Journal of Heredity xvii no.7 July 1926) 

Capsules, seed, and seedlings of the Tiger lily, Lilium Tigrinum, 
by A.B. Stout. (Contributions from the N.Y. Botanical 
Garden, no.281) 

Accounts of conclusions. from experiments in cross—and self— 
pollination. 

Commercial Dutch-bulb culture in the United States, by David 
Griffiths and H.E. Juenemann. (U.S. Dep’t. of Agriculture. 
Bulletin 797) 

Covers cultural processes, harvesting, marketing, notes on popular 
varieties. 

New Daylilies, by A. S. Stout. (reprinted from Journal of the N.Y. 
Botanical Garden 26:169-178. 1925) 

Notes on new varieties developed at N.Y. Botanical Garden. 

Production of Grape-hyacinth bulbs, by David Griffiths. (U.S. 
Dep’t. of Agriculture. Department bull. 1327) 

Notes for commercial growers on culture, harvesting propagation, 
and favorable climates. 

Production of Narcissus bulbs, by David Griffiths. (U.S. Dep't. 
of Agriculture. Department bull. 1270) 

Another pamphlet for the large-scale grower, covering cultural 
points in detail. 

Study of Pogoniris vatisties, by Austin W.W. Sand. (Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station. Memoir 100) 

The product of a study carried on since before the war. Gives 

a history of the undertaking, botanical notes on the Iris, and descrip- 

tion of species and horticultural varieties in the Pogoniris group. 


159 pages. 

DISEASES AND PESTS 

Black army cutworm: a blueberry pest, by C.R. Phipps. 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 340) 

Gives the distribution, description and life history, type of injury, 
control methods. Lists also 40 other species of plants upon which 
this same insect feeds. 

Check list of diseases of economic plants in the United States, by 
Paul J. Anderson and others. (U.S. Dep’t. of Agriculture. 
Department bull. 1366) 

Under the name of the host (genus or species) are listed all the 
known diseases with notes of geographic range. There is an index 
to common names of hosts. 

Cutworms in the garden, by W.H. White. (U.S. Dep’t. of Agricul- 
ture. Leaflet no.2) 

Concise instructions on'cutworm control for the amateur. 
Studies in fruit-diseases: Apple scab, by J. Fred Hockey. (Dominion 

of Canada. Department of Agriculture. Pamphlet 82 new ser.) 

On the control of “the most widely distributed and destructive 
disease with which the Canadian orchardist has to contend.” 

FRUITS 

Catalogue of fruits originated at the New York Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station. 


(Maine 


A descriptive list of varieties of superior hardiness, resistance, ¢ 


and commercial qualities, largely originated at the N.Y. Agricultural 

Experiment Station at Geneva. 

Grape in Ontario, by E.F. Palmer and J.R. van Haarlem. (Ontario 
Department of Agriculture. Bulletin 328) 

For those who have not had extended experience in grape culture. 
Consists of a summary of the grape industries in Ontario, selection 
of varieties, descriptive notes on varieties, vineyard management. 
Strawberry and its cultivation in Canada, by W.T. Macoun and M.B. 

Davis with contributed chapters on insects affecting the straw- 
berry and strawberry diseases. (Dominion of Canada. Dep’t. 
of Agriculture. Bulletin 80 new ser.) 

Covers cultivation, shipping of plants, hardy and disease-resistant 
varieties, descriptions of varieties, insects and diseases. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Poisoning of honey bees by orchard sprays, by A.I. Bourne. (Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 234) 
Reports the results of studies on methods and materials for 
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TREES 
IN WINTER 


REES are individually more 

conspicuous at this season. 

Tennyson wrote “black as ash 
buds in the front of March” illus- 
trating the point that many trees are 
easier to identify in Winter than 
with Summer foliage. 


(Ask for our new list of helpful 
books and free bulletins on trees in 
Winter and Summer.) 


The beauty of the average place 
fas well as of many individual trees) 
may be increased many times over 
by a little judicious pruning. 


The Tree Care Service Bureau is 
an organization of leading tree spe- 
cialists, who simplify routine work 
with intelligent service to obtain economi- 
cal and lasting results: pruning, root 
feeding, spraying, cleaning out and filling 
rotting holes with materials that particu- 
lar cavities will carry and frequently cover 
with new growth. Its membership includes: 


Members 


H. L. FROST & CO. 
Arlington, Mass. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 
Tremont Building 
Boston, Mass. 


R. D. LOWDEN 
1230 Great Plain Ave. 
Needham, Mass. 


THE L. H. MEADER CO. 
Providence, R. I. 


CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 
Bratenahl, Cleveland, Ohio 


HARRISON, MERTZ & EMLEN 
1713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


HARRY C. FISCHER 
Bakerstown, Pa. 
(near Pittsburgh) 


All tree problems can be more 
economically handled by tree spe- 
cialists. They have the equipment 
and materials ready for correct use 
at low cost. 


The U. S. Government issues Dr. 
J. Franklin Collins’ “Tree Surgery 
and Tree Care.” Let us send you a 
copy prepaid at cost (four 2-cent 
stamps). 

Or send a Postal Card for Tree Care 
information. Address: 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 
N.H.-27 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Hiiz's Evercreens 


Oomplete assortment _. — ag —_— 
pa = ys use. Price 
catalog in natural Bd ee, 


D. HILL NURSERY Co. 


Evergreen Specialists 
DUNDEE, ILL. 








Box 317 





spraying with minimum danger to the bees. 

Publications of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, compiled by 
Doris Stockdale. (U.S. Dep’t. of Agriculture. Miscellaneous 
circular 103) 

“A list of the available publications of the principal series issued 
by the U.S. Dep’t. of Agriculture.” The pamphlets are listed by 
subject. Instructions for ordering and some useful information 
about the Department are included. 


A REMARKABLE PRIZE 
WINNING DAHLIA 


At the recent exhibition of the American Dahlia Society 
in New York City, the first prize for a seedling Dahlia was 
given to Newport Wonder, shown by Mrs. J. C. Freitag of 
Greenwich, Conn. Strangely enough this same Dahlia was 
also awarded first prize last year and the year previous, an 
unusual record. The color of this Dahlia is salmon rose pink. 
The petals are pointed and the flowers stand well above the 
foliage and the stiff stems can be cut from two to three feet 
long. 

The average height of the plants is from four to five feet, 





THE DAHLIA ‘‘NEWPORT WONDER,’’ WHICH HAS WON AN 
UNUSUALLY LARGE NUMBER OF PRIZES 


and the flowers are produced over a long season. If the 
plants are disbudded, individual blooms ranging from five to 
six inches in diameter may be obtained, and from observa- 
tion at the shows this Dahlia will keep in good condition for 
nearly a week. Unlike some of the newer Dahlias, Newport 
Wonder winters in the clump without difficulty if given 
ordinary care. Because of its consistent winnings and the 
prominence given it at the shows, Newport Wonder has be- 
come one of the most discussed Dahlias among the varieties 
of this type. 
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Trade Mark Registered 





A Safe Insecticide 
for Your Plants !!! 


OR more than twenty years, 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray has 

been universally used to kill the 
various sucking and chewing pests 
that destroy your plants, flowers, 
shrubs, evergreens and vegetables. The 
best known standard insecticide . . 
powerful, yet harmless to the most 
tender plants ... clean... easy to 
apply ... ideal for use on large estates 
or small homes . . . outdoors or under 
glass. Recommended by the Officers of 
The Garden Club of America. 1 Quart 
$1.00, 1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 
10 Gallons $20.00 — prices on larger 
quantities on request. 


WILSON’S SCALE-O 


A powerful dormant spray—something 
the grower of fruit trees cannot do 
without. Highly effective against scale 
insects and eggs. Inexpensive .. . 
mixes readily in cold water —covers 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 
Gallons $9.00. 


Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 


Sold at leading seed, flower, hard- 

ware and department stores every- 

where. If not obtainable at your 
dealer, write us. 





Dept. E 
SPRINGFIELD 





NEW JERSEY 




















ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 
By 
ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


Now is the time to plant the Aris- 
tocrats of the Garden. When you 
plant this Fall let one of the high- 
est authorities in the country 
be your guide. 


Price Five Dollars 


At All Bookstores, or the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 





THE STRATFORD CO., Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 














RHODODENDRON 


Maximum and Mountain 


Laurel 
Broad Leaved Flowering Evergreen Shrubs. 
Collected from the forests of Tennessee. 
Chunky, compact stock, fresh dug, with a 
good root system and a ball of earth; 400 
to 500 selected clumps to a carload; 2, 
2%, 3.3%, 4,4%. 5 ft.. 10 to 22 branches. 
second growth. Per full carload, freight 
paid, $425.00. Cordwooded, $225.00, 
F.0.B. Doe and Carter, Tenn. Cash with 
order. Prompt shipment. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 


Experienced Collector P.O. Doeville, Tenn. 








LILIUM REGALE 


Bulbs now sooty ix for ee shipment 


No. 1 Each 10 100 
2 = and up diam. $.60 $5.50 $50.00 


v4 to 2 in. diam. .50 4.75 45.00 


3 
5 $ to 1% in. diam. .30 2.75 22.50 
0. 4 
% to 1 in. diam. 1.75 15.00 
5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 *pulbs at 100 rates 
Regale Seeds $1.50 per 1000 
SWAN 


Pine Avenue Milton, Mass. 
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ready! 


AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 







F. O. B. Linden, N. J. 


proposition. An active 


ranonauM2M 7 to 11 Water Street 





Spider solution) mailed postpaid for 40c if you cannot get it 
at your dealer’s. $3.25 per gallon; $8.80 for five gallons, 


DEALERS. Write now for our attractive, cooperative selling 


Informative literature, free. 


PAX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Control Greenhouse Pests 


Do it with Agri-Pax—the tried and proven insecticide. It’s safe and clean— , 
a certain killer of plant destroyers yet harmless to adults, children or 

domestic animals. Easy and quick to use: merely stir into water and it’s 
Does not discolor leaf, flesh or clothing. Won’t burn if properly 


used; or sterilize soil. No sedi- 
ment to clog sprayer nozzle. Con- 
trols Red Spider, Mealy Bug, White 
Fly, Leafhoppers, Thrips, all Plant 
Lice, Scale, Japanese Beetle, Rose 
Bugs, Harlequin Bugs and any 
other insect pests you have a 
mind to mention. 


PRICE. A sample 8-ounce can 
(enough for 1% gallons of Red 


Dilutes 100 to 1 against Aphis. 


distributor wanted in your locality. 























New York, N. Y. 



































CLEANSES 
and 
INVIGORATES 


lant foliage while destroy- 
ng Aphis, Red Spider, 
Thrips, Mealy Bugs, Soft 
Scale, etc. No fumes; pleas- 
ant to use. Will not dis- 


lor blooms. 

FUNGINE, a concentrated 

sulphur composition which 
mixes readily with water. Controls 
mildew, rust, etc. 

VERMINE, the ideal soil sterilizer. 
All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 









Finished 
Aquariums 


Oe ei ed hin add | 

Illustrated is a typical Fiske design; 
stands 3 feet 6 inches high. Tank 
measures 3714 inches long by 20% 
inches wide, 


Write for prices and J.W.Fiske 22. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


illustrations of other 
sizes and models. 80 Park Place ~~ New York 
ESTABLISHED 1858 









the varieties next Spring. 














Label Dahlias, Gladioli, Cannas, etc., and know 


wired, fastens to stems of Dahlias or Glads. 
ready for use, also for trees and shrubs, $1.35 
per 100; No. 2 label, $1.70 per 100, postpaid. 
Labels last forever, writing always plain. No ink 
required. No. 51 for pot plants or garden use, 
stake 8 in. tall, $1.75 per 100; No. 52, 10 in. 
tall, $2.00 per 100; No. 53, 
100, postpaid. Writing stylus free with order. 
Samples sent for 2c stamp. Folder free. Sold 
by many seedsmen and nurserymen. If your 
dealer cannot supply, order from factory. 


On Stakes T MFG. CO 
Like Above West Cheshire, Conn. g 
or Wired 





Ratin System—Science Cure—Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and the 
second application of RATININ finished 


the job.” Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rats $2.00, $4.00, or full 


particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 








What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:?? 


It must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant-——- WE HAVE IT. 


Complete sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 








2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 








Standard Hot Bed Sash, 3 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
long, made in several styles, to take three, 
four or five rows of glass, either grooved 
or made for glass to putty. Redwood, 
$1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 25 
or more sash, 10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2.50 per box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes or 
more, $2.45. C. N. BINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, Baltimore, Mo. 





INDESTRUCTO METAL 





No. 1 label, copper 












15 in. tall, $2.50 per 


























NATIVE ROCK GARDEN HERBS 


O keen is the interest in plants for the rock and alpine 
garden that the world is being searched for new plants 
for this use. The greater part of our common rock 

plants are native to the Alps or other hills of Europe; the 
rarest kinds come from the Orient, New Zealand or Pata- 
gonia. An increasing number are native American plants, 
now brought into garden favor. This use of native herbs can 
be increased greatly, if only the plants can be obtained. A 
listing of them by geographic sections will perhaps arouse 
interest in their culture. 

By present definition, an alpine or rock plant is any peren- 
nial herb which will thrive in light loam in full sun with 
little care, one that is long lived, yet not weedy, of height 
not over one foot, with some interest of flower or habit of 
growth. Many plants of easy culture are too weedy; while 
those not easily grown are only for special gardens. Herbs 
thriving best in shade are properly woodland plants, 
whether or not planted near rocks; while those requiring 
moist or peaty soil are bog plants. These are excluded from 
the present lists of true rock plants. 

New England Rock Plants 

Some of the native wildflowers of this section are well 
suited for the rock garden. They are sure to grow well, with 
little care, even in poor dry soil. The list includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Aletris farinosa, Stargrass. White, August. 

Anemonella thalictroides, Rue Anemone. White, May. 

Antennaria canadensis, Canadian Pussytoes. Purple, May. 

Antennaria neodioica, Smaller Pussytoes. Green, May. 

Antennaria plantaginifolia, Plantainleaf Pussytoes. Green, May. 

Aquilegia canadensis, American Columbine. Red, May. 

Aseclepias quadrifolia, Fourleaf Milkweed. White, May. 

Aster linariifolius, Pine Aster. Violet, September. 

Campanula rotundifolia, Harebell. Blue, July. 

Chrysopsis faleata, Sickle-leaf Golden-aster. Yellow, September. 

Claytonia caroliniana, Carolina Springbeauty. Rose, May. 

Claytonia virginica, Virginia Springbeauty. Rose, May. 

Dicentra canadensis, Squirreleorn. White, May. 

Dicentra cucullaria, Dutchman’s Breeches. White, May. 

Geum Peckii, Yellow Mountain Avens. Yellow, July. 

Hypoxis hirsuta, Goldeye-grass. Yellow, May. 

Hieracium venosum, Veinleaf Hawkweed. Yellow, June. 

Krigia amplexicaulis, Cynthia. Orange, May. 

Oakesia sessilifolia, Little Merrybells. Yellow, May. 

Oenothera pumila, Small Sundrops. Yellow, June. 

Oxalis violacea, Violet. Woodsorrel. Violet, May. 

Potentilla canadensis, Common Cinquefoil. Yellow, June. 

Potentilla argentea, Silver Cinquefoil. Yellow, June. 

Potentilla tridentata, Wineleaf Cinquefoil. White, June. 

Ranunculus fascicularis, Tufted Buttercup. Yellow, May. 

Saxifraga virginiensis, Early Saxifrage. White, April. 

Silene pennsylvanica, Wild Pink. Pink, May. 

Solidago Cutleri, Cutler Alpine Goldenrod. Yellow, August. 

Tephrosia virginiana, Common Goatsrue. Yellow, June. 

Thalictrum dioicum, Early Meadowrue. Green, May. 

Uvularia grandiflora, Big Merrybells. Yellow, May. 

Uvularia perfoliata, Wood Merrybells. Yellow, May. 

Veronica officinalis, Common Speedwell. Blue, June. 

Viola arenaria, Sand Violet. Violet, May. 

Viola fimbriatula, Ovateleaf Violet. Violet, May. 

Viola latiuscula, Broadleaf Violet. Violet, May. 


Viola palmata, Palm Violet. Violet, May. t 


Viola pedata, Birdsfoot Violet. Violet, May. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Botanie Garden, 
Harvard University. 


GROUND COVERS FOR 
BULB BEDS 


Many garden makers are showing an interest in the Eng- 
lish plan of growing grour” covers in their bulb beds. This 


is apart from the custom or planting taller growing peren- 
nials like Phlox divaricata and Mertensia virginiana in con- 
nection with the bulbs, and has to do with low growing 
material like Arabis, Forget-me-nots, Violas, Pansies and 
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Thursday, 10 November 
to 
Sunday, 13 November 


The Horticultural Society 
of New Bork 


At the American Museum of 
Natural History 


Fall Exhibition 
of 


Plants and Flowers 


Che Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Arch 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 
wish to rest and read. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 


The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture hails, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 





Private view open to members of 
The Horticultural Society of New 
York and The New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Affiliated 
Societies on Thursday evening, 
November 10, from seven to ten 
o'clock. Open to the public on 
Friday and Saturday, November 
11 and 12, from 9:00 A. M. to 10 
P. M., and on Sunday, November 
13, from 1:00 to 5:00 P. M. 


Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 


member. 


Boston 








tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


The Year 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 




















Single man, eight years experience with 
flowers, fruit and potted plants under 
glass, wants position near Boston. Best of 
references. X. Y. Horticulture. 


EAT MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
29-P Burling Slip New York 
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ORGANIC 


Soil Server — Soil Saver 


HYPER -HUMUS 


P Ideal 


Fall Mulch, Winter Cover and 
Spring Food for Lawns and 
Wintering Plants 


$1.50, Four 100-lb. Bags $5, 
ags $20. All prices f.o.b. 


100-lb. B 
Ton in 


From dealer or from us 
*‘Soil Improvement’’ Booklet FREE 


Hyper-Humus Company 


Newton, New Jersey 


Der* 14 








English Daisies. Now experience has shown that difficulty 
is often encountered in wintering these plants safely in the 
bulb bed, and in having them bloom in such profusion in 
the Spring as to justify their use. For the most part it is 
very much better to winter the plants in a coldframe and 
to set them out early in the Spring. It is possible, also, to 
winter them set close together in an especially well-protected 
part of the garden, but a coldframe, even a rough frame, 
with a few leaves over the plants under the sash, will give 
best results. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


November 10-13. New York City. Twentieth annual Autumn Ex- 
hibition of The Horticultural Society of New York, at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 

November 17-19. Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting and exhibition 
of the Chrysanthemum Society of America. 

March 10-18. Louisville, Ky. Forty-fourth Annual Convention 
and the Ninth National Flower Show of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 

March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Detroit Flower Show under the 
auspices of the Allied Florists Association of Detroit and Vicin- 
ity, Ine., at Convention Hall. 

March 19-24. New York City. 
Show, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 20-25. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticultural Hall, 
Garden Clubs cooperating. 


March 20-24. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Spring Flower 
Show, at the Commercial Museum. 


March 29-April 1. Chicago, Ill Second Chicago Flower and 
Garden Show, at Hotel Sherman. 


May 10-12. New York City. Third National Exhibition of the 
American Orchid Society in the Exhibition Hall of the Madison 
Square Garden. 


Fifteenth International Flower 





HUMUS 


Por the Price is the Best and Cheapest 


Fertility Maker 


$5.00 for 5, 100 lb. bags, $18.00 per tow 
Special price by the carload 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 


1735 Grand Central Terminal, New York 














WILLIAMS 


“Del-Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS—A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiamMs & SONS 


__-- MILLERSVILLE, MD. 














| To keep your Tennis Court, Walks 
and Gutters free from Weeds, use 


Hammond’s Weed Killer 
Sold by the Seed Dealers 
Made at Beacon, N. Y. 
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It Gives You Just The Greenhouse Facts You Want 


Here’s a new greenhouse catalog. A distinctly 
better catalog than we have ever made. 


It’s a catalog made for just such as you. Made 
so it tells you the things YOU want to know: 
instead of the things we would like to tell you. 
Our side can come later. You'll let us know, 
when you want it. 





But to get back to the catalog, it contains a 
goodly number of the smaller houses. Likewise 
those attached direct to the residence. 


It’s fairly filled with photos of them in various 
link-ups and locations all over the country. 
There’s always a plan of each. Then the boiled 
down facts. Just the ones you want to know. 


There are a few, a very few, of the large lay- © 
outs. Only enough to show those interested in 
the scope of our work. 


This catalog is now ready. Do you want a copy? 
All right then, just tear out this Ad., write 
across it, send me one, and sign your name 
and address. 








Jord, «. Fyurnham@. 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory Irvington New York Philadelphia 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. New York 80 E, 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. 
Chicago Boston ° ° Cleveland Denver 
Cont. Bank Bldg. Little Bldg. Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 1804 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St. 

Kansas City St. Louis Greensboro, N. C. Buffalo Montreal St. Catharines Toronto 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 300 Woodbine Court Jackson Bldg. 1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Can. Harbor Oom. Bldg. 
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Window Box Evergreens 


With the approach of Winter, the little evergreens 
in the porch and window boxes give a house a homey 
and comfortable appearance. 


The use of cultivated evergreens for this purpose is 
quite expensive, and to meet an increasing demand, 
we offer well-shaped, carefully collected and packed 
trees as follows :— 


Per Per 
dozen hundred 

ES PEO ee Seas $5 $35 
UE a ene win giels 5 35 
Wee Se Oe ios i vo cen dlibaheesetess 6 45 
SE EEE ies 8 ose 6 dow cb b0daenty ce 4 25 
I iat os Vo d's kiting ae 6 45 
WHITE PINE (In New England Only)... 4 25 


These prices are for 12-18 inch trees. If 18-24 inch trees are pre- 
ferred, add 10c per tree. I feel that this stock will 
give perfect satisfaction. 





GEORGE D. AIKEN 
PUTNEY Box G VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
































Cedar Hill 
Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 





Nassau Co. New York 


i Glen Head 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





Albert Lahodny 


Manager 
J 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 




















